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AN EXPERIMENT IN 
THIRD AND FOURTH 
YEAR LATIN 


A Condensation of a Paper 


By Epirn M. A. Kovacu 
Central High School, Detroit, Michigan 


N MANY schools, particularly in 
the expedient of combining into one 
class all Latin students beyond the 
second year is tried, both when third 
and fourth year classes are shrinking 
and when a_ two-year department 
wishes to begin expanding. 

Such a class is offered at the De- 
troit Central High School, the “Latin 
5-8 class,” of which some students 
are members for one year, the ma- 
jority for two. The population shifts 
in both January and June as members 
graduate and new students enter 

A class organized this 
might appear to have many disad- 
vantages. Actually it does have a 
few. For example, a student who has 
had only two years of Latin cannot 
normally compete on an equal foot- 
ing with a student who has had 
three and a half years. But in general 
the advantages outweigh the disad- 
vantages. As if to offset their having 
just one Latin teacher during all their 
vears in Central High School, the 
class varies constantly with the intro- 
duction of new personalities into the 
group, bringing new backgrounds, 
new viewpoints, and new abilities. 
In addition, a remarkable spirit of 
affection, continuity, and loyalty 
which cuts across grade lines has 
developed among the members of the 
group and makes this an especially 
delightful class to teach. 

When I came to Central High 
School in January of 1950 I found 
that a combined class of this type had 
been in existence for two semesters. 
The class had a sort of merry-go- 
round curriculum—two semesters of 
Cicero followed by two semesters of 
Vergil. Thus, no matter at what 
point in the sequence a student en- 
tered the class, by the end of his 
fourth semester he would have com- 
pleted the entire course. 

As set up officially in Detroit, 
third and fourth year Latin are both 
reading-translation courses, usually 
presented in the traditional academic 
manner, with, of course, some varia- 
tion from school to school, depending 
upon the special interests and abilities 
of both students and teachers. 
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Interesting though such a course 
may be, I feel that it fails to meet 
adequately the needs of the students, 
and also that it is not sufficiently 
challenging or rewarding to the su- 
perior type of student generally to 
be found in an advanced Latin class. 

The “experiment” which the title 
of this paper names was an experi- 
ment in the dictionary sense, a “ten- 
tative procedure.” Through trial and 
error we evolved a two-year course 
which combines the traditional sub- 
ject matter with outside material of 
such scope and variety as to make 
the course both stimulating and 
worth while and_ still satisfactory 
from the administrative point of 
view. 

One of my chief complaints with 
regard to much of the teaching of 
classical literature at both the high 
school and the college level is that 
too much attention is focused on the 
reading of almost minute selections 
of the writings of individual authors 
and that the student almost never re- 
ceives an over-all view of the writing 
of a single author, much less of a per- 
iod or an entire civilization. Accord- 
ingly, in the fall of 1950, after one 
semester devoted to the Catilinarians 
and conducted in the traditional man- 
ner, I decided to try to combine 
the regular reading material with a 
survey course in Latin literature in 
such a way as to give a maximum 
of factual information plus oppor- 
tunity for the development of skills, 


attitudes, and work habits which 
would be most valuable to the pupils 
as potential college students. 

We began on the very first day 
with a talk on the beginnings of Latin 
literature. This introduction was fol- 
lowed by an outline of the course 
as I had planned it; and the students 
needed considerable reassurance that 
the work would not be impossibly 
hard for them. During that semester 
we read in Latin the oration for 
Archias and part of the oration 
against Verres, several brief selections 
from Seneca and Pliny, and Ovid on 
Pyramus and Thisbe and Atalanta. 
The experimental part of the work 
consisted of a survey course in Latin 
literature, presented almost entirely 
by the students. Early in the semester 
we spent an entire period planning 
this part of the work. | named the 
chief Roman writers whom I felt 
we might consider, giving a brief ac- 
count of the amount of their extant 
work, its form, subject, and general 
tone. After considerable discussion 
each student selected the single auth- 
or in whom he wished to “special- 
ize. 

The authors whom we encountered 
that semester were Plautus, Terence, 
Livy, Horace, Cicero, Vergil, Ovid, 
Catullus, Suetonius, Martial, Tacitus, 
Quintilian, Pliny, Juvenal, and Sen- 
eca. Each student was expected to 
become an “expert” in his author. He 
did this through extensive reading in 
translation, with as much reading in 
the original as he cared to do. The 
class was introduced to the Loeb ser- 
ies, and several students, particularly 
those reading poetry, quite obviously 
made good use of both texts in that 
edition. They learned in the only 
convincing way, through comparison, 
how greatly translations vary in 
merit, how rarely a translation ‘con- 
vevs the feeling as well as the 
thought of the original work, and 
how important it is in understanding 
a writer to be able to read his ip- 
sissima verba. They were encouraged, 
wherever possible, to get the bio- 
graphical data on their authors from 
ancient sources, and, as a group, they 
were quite successful in forming their 
own conclusions about a_ writer’s 
merits rather than accepting placidly 
the judgments of editors or commen- 
tators. 

In the course of this “research” 
job, each student gained considerable 
familiarity with the mechanics of the 
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library (we made good use of the ex- 
cellent, though perhaps dusty-with- 
disuse, facilities of the Detroit Public 
Library ), skill in selecting and using 
books written at various levels, prac- 
tice in taking notes and organizing 
information, and experience in select- 
ing material. 

Early in the semester, according 
to the chronological sequence of the 
authors selected, report dates were 
assigned, usually one a week, though 
occasionally two. On those days the 
textbook was put aside and the class 
was turned over to the student whose 
turn it was to report. He used the 
entire period, giving first a brief bi- 
ography of his author with some in- 
dication of the historical background, 
but devoting most of his time to a 
discussion of the author’s works, his 
reaction to them, a presentation of 
several representative — passages in 
translation or, rarely, in Latin, to il- 
lustrate his points, and a general sum- 
mary of his findings. Very often 
stimulating discussions arose from 
these reports; and, as the semester de- 
veloped, those giving reports tried 
more and more to be original in their 
judgments, to find and quote parallels 
in modern writers, and to apply an- 
cient ideas to present-day situations. 

The reports served many purposes. 
They were, for one thing, beneficial 
to the students who gave them. In 
addition to the experience gained 
gathering and organizing material for 
the reports, the students acquired the 
confidence that comes from being the 
only available “expert” on a given 
subject. They learned to their sur- 
prise that they were capable of pre- 
senting a sustained talk for forty 
minutes. They gained a sense of 
dignity from sitting at the teacher's 
desk, lecturing in a formal manner 
and being responsible for the entire 
class period. They had the thrill of 
seeing others take notes on and learn 
from their words, and they learned 
to face with equanimity the barrage 
of questions that usually followed. 
The students who listened to the re- 
ports gained factual information, usu- 
ally presented in a lively, stimulating 
way. They acquired experience in 


taking notes. In addition, they formed 


standards of judgment, they became 
much better acquainted with the 
mental range and abilities of their 
fellows, and they developed an ap- 
preciation of the art of teaching and 
the skill in clear, logical expression 
which good teaching or any satisfac- 
tory communication demands. 
During the course of the semester 
when I deemed it appropriate I pre- 
sented brief “lectures” which would 
introduce a new group of reports or 


would link together reports which 
had been given. To understand the 
source of our texts of the ancient 
authors we also spent a brief period 
studying elementary palaeography. 
Examinations at the end of. the 
term, the students’ comments during 


AN ENJOYABLE 
GATHERING 


Many persons who have been pres- 
ent at the Latin Institute of the 
American Classical League in former 
vears have been heard to remark that 
this annual gathering is the best and 
most enjoyable of all the educational 
meetings which they have attended. 
This vear the Institute will be 
held at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, on June 18, 19, and 20. Why 
not join us? For the program, see our 
April issue; for information on reg- 
istration, etc., see our March issue. 
A registration blank will be found 
on page 88 in this issue. 


the course of the semester and at the 
end, and their growth and develop- 
ment in so many ways convinced me 
that this type of course is good. Al- 
though the students may not read 
much actual Latin as in the more 
traditional class, their over-all knowl- 
edge of Latin literature is incompa- 
rably greater, and many more lines of 
study and inquiry are opened to 
them. They have a store of knowl- 
edge which they can put to work at 
once in other classes—history, Eng- 
lish, world literature, French, speech, 
to name just a few. They have a 
framework into which subsequent 
learning can sensibly be placed. And 
they have acquired in a meaningful 
way a stock of skills, abilities, and 
techniques which will always serve 
them weil. 

The only real problem in a course 
of this kind is the difference between 
the Latin 5 students and the Latin 
6-8 students—not so much in actual 
ability to handle the Latin as in 
background and self-confidence. The 
students in the class are convinced 
—quite rightly—that they are doing 
difficult work and doing it well, 
and the newcomers tend to feel 
timid and inferior at first. Short 
translation assignments for all at the 
beginning plus introductory reports 
by the more experienced students 
give the Latin 5’s a chance to adjust 
to the unfamiliar situation in an in- 
conspicuous and relatively easy man- 
ner. 

There is not space to go into de- 


tail concerning the development of 
the work of the three remaining se- 
mesters of this two-year experimental 
course. In general we followed the 
pattern of reading-translation com- 
bined with extensive outside reading 
and reports, although of course the 
subject matter varied each semester. 

In very brief summary, this is the 
sequence of material which | would 
recommend on the basis of our ex- 
perience: 

Spring semester I: Cicero's first and 
third Catilinarians; survey course in 
Latin literature. 

Fall semester I: Two orations of 
Cicero; work in some of the ancil- 
lary disciplines, especially archaeol- 
ogy and palaeography. 

Spring semester Il: Two books of 
the Aeneid; survey course in Greek 
literature. 

Fall semester Il: Two books of the 
Aeneid; work in Greek philosophy. 

The work of the fall semesters is 
purposely made somewhat more flex- 
ible since more new students will 
normally be entering the class at this 
time. Once they have been  intro- 
duced to the methods employed they 
will probably be able to do a more 
competent job in the literature survey 
sections of the course. Obv iously the 
selection of material will vary with 
the composition of the class, just as 
the method of conducting the class, 
assigning work, etc., will vary with 
the teacher. 

This is not a simplification of the 
traditional course. Actually it is more 
difficult, from both the — students’ 
point of view and that of the teacher; 
but it is certainly an exciting course 
to teach, and almost certainly it is of 
considerably more value for the stu- 
dents. In general the response of the 
students has been excellent. Most of 
the alumni who have written or re- 
turned to school to visit—and_ they 
always come back!—rank it first, or, 
sometimes, second only to the senior 
English course in the research paper 
in terms of aid in preparation for 
college work. 

An article in the April, 1952, Mich- 
igan Education Journal entitled “Im- 
proving Articulation of the Second- 
ary School and the College” quotes 
Harl R. Douglass’ list of general 
qualifications required for academic 
success in the typical college program 
of today. This list includes a large 
and precise vocabulary; skill in the 
use of reference books and period- 
icals; ability to express oneself flu- 
ently precisely, orally in 
writing; good study habits and skills, 
especially those involved in problem- 
solving, rapid reading, careful read- 
ing, and note-taking, computational 
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ability; and an interest in the various 
fields of experience such as public 
affairs, science and technology, and 
the creative arts. Such competencies, 
with the exception of computational 
ability in arithmetic—though work- 
ing with classical metres and com- 
puting Roman dates are no mean 
tasks! —can probably be developed as 
successfully and meaningfully in a 
Latin class of the type which I have 
been describing as in any other single 
class in the high school curriculum. 
DE VIRO CONSULARI 


By B. DeGrarr 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


While ex-President Harry Truman 
has on frequent occasions found in- 
escapable parallels between his own 
career and the careers of many of his 
distinguished predecessors, he has not, 
to the best of my knowledge and 


belief, envisaged himself as an 
aroused Telemachus (Odyssey 1, 
359), a triumphant Clytemnestra 


(Agamenmon 1438), or, least of all, 
as the garrulous social climber of 
Horace’s famous satire (Serm. i, 9, 
47). Yet in his use of the demonstra- 
tive for the personal pronoun of the 
first. person in reference to 
“friends of mine who are looking 
out for the interests of this individ- 
ual” (New York Herald-Tribune for 
January 27, 1953), he illustrates a 
graphic manner of speech common to 
the individuals, both heroic and un- 
heroic, mentioned above. 
KNOW ABOUT AN 
OPENING; 


The success of the League Place- 
ment Service depends upon the ex- 
tent to which prospective employers 
are informed about the © service. 


Heads of classics departments and 
directors of placement bureaus are 
earnestly requested to refer to the 
Director of the League Service Bu- 
reau. prospective employers 
whose requests for teachers of Latin 
or Greek they themselves are not 
able to fill. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


The American Academy in Rome 
has announced that Rome Prize Fel- 
lowships in classics for 1953-54 have 
been awarded to Professor Charles T. 
Murphy, of Oberlin College; Charles 
L. Babcock, of the University of 
California; John A. Hanson, Jr., of 
Princeton University; and Herbert 
Hoffmann, of Harvard University. 

The Charles Beebe Martin Lec- 
tures of Oberlin College for 1953 
were delivered by Walter R. Agard, 
President of the American Classical 
League. The general theme of the 
lectures was “Sculpture in the Clas- 
sical Tradition.” 

Winners of regional scholarships 
to the Summer Session of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome whose names 
have been announced are: Vivian H. 
Neale, of the Birch Wathen School, 
New York City (Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States); Edwina 
Svkes, of the Bristol (Pa.) High 
School (Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion of Classical Teachers); Mrs. 
Phyllis Winquist, of the Senior High 
School, Roselle Park, New Jersey 
(New Jersey Classical Association). 


Our readers are urged to become 
Supporting Members or Patrons of 
the American Classical League. The 
former contribute $5 per vear to the 
work of the League, the latter $25. 
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) LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 


GEESE AND THE ARMY 

Professor Charles D. Perry, of the 
University of Alabama, writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Classical scholars will be more 
than casually interested in a recent 
report from Malaya. 

“From Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, un- 
der the dateline of February 28, the 
British High Command an- 
nounced a new ally in the war 
against Communist guerillas—geese. 
In accordance with present plans, 
thirty-two pairs of geese will be re- 
porting for duty soon to patrol a 
village near Segamat, Johe State. In 
order to give warning of intruders, 
the geese will be placed in pens 
around the boundaries of. the village. 

“General Sir Gerald Templer, the 
High Commissioner, has given his 
of ficial blessing to the scheme; and 
if it proves reasonably — successful 
many hundreds of geese are to be 
recruited. 

“The plan is rather obviously re- 
garded as novel, but students of the 
classics will readily recall that Rome 
was once saved from imminent dis- 
aster by the cackling of awakened 
geese in the middle of the night.” 
THE DEAF MAN AND THE MARKET BELL 

Professor Eugene S. McCartney, of 
the University of Michigan, writes: 

“In the issue of THe CLassican 
OvurLtook for March, 1950 (XXVII, 
68), vou published a story, recorded 
by Strabo (xiv, 2, 21) about a deaf 
man who continued to listen to a 
flute plaver only because he did not 
hear a market bell announcing the 
sale of fish. Its setting was the Carian 
town of lasus, on a small island near 
the mainland. 

“The flute player is still playing 
and the deaf man is still failing to 
hear, but the old tale has crossed the 
sea and settled in modern Egypt 
(Archie Bell, The Spell of Egypt 
[Boston, 1916], p. 82). There are 
only a few minor modifications of it 
in this version: 

“*The story is told that in a small 
village a flute player had attracted 
a considerable crowd in the street. 
The bell rang for the opening of the 
market and all the crowd scampered 
away, leaving the poor musician 
alone—all but one who stood beside 
him and watched him to the end. 
“Thanks for not deserting me when 
the market-bell rang,” said the play- 
er, as he extended his palm for a 
contribution. “Oh, did it ring? I’m 
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deaf and couldn't hear it”—said the 
last one in the audience as he ran 
away to join the others.’ 

“Evidently Bell was unaware of the 
antiquity of this story. Has it been 
repeated orally throughout the cen- 
turies or did someone take it directly 
from Strabo and plant it in Egypt to 
add to the lure of this country?” 

WRESTLING WITH LATIN 

Professor Dorrance S. White, of 
the University of lowa, writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Recently a sports writer in the 
Des Moines Register quoted the now 
superannuated wrestler Stanislaus 
Zbyszkos as complaining about the 
modern faked wrestling. He makes 
the old fellow say ‘Mundus vult 
decipi—ergo decipatur, misspelling 
the last word and mistranslating it as 
‘The world wants to be cheated, 
therefore it is cheated.’ It seems that 
the seventy-three-vear-old ex-wrestler 
really is quite high-brow. He knows 
a dozen languages, and reads Vergil 
and Homer in the original.” 

AN EARLY EXPERIMENT 

IN LATIN TEACHING 


A Portion of a Paper 


By Joun F. Latimer 
The George Washington University 


OHN LOCKE, whose famous 

book Thoughts on Education was 
first published about 1693, was per- 
haps in large part responsible for the 
idea that the grammar of a foreign 
language might be learned by trans- 
lating. But it was James Hamilton 
(1769-1829) who experimented  ex- 
tensively along these lines, and pro- 
moted this method in America. 

Hamilton, an English business man, 
learned German from retired 
French general in Hamburg. After 
the failure of his business he arrived 
in New York in 1815 to recoup his 
losses. The prospects did not suit 
him and he soon determined to put 
into practice the teaching methods he 
had learned from the general. 

As Locke, Hoole, Clarke, and 
others had done before him, Hamil- 
ton objected to the amount of time, 
seven or eight years, ordinarily re- 
quired to learn Latin. Why was it 
necessary for a_ student to learn 
paradigms and grammar by heart be- 
fore beginning to translate? Why not 
reverse the process? This was the 
essence of the method he had learned 
from the general. But how could 
a student learn forms and grammar 
except by laboriously memorizing 
them from a book? The answer was 
so easy that Hamilton confessed him- 
self amazed that others had not long 
since recognized it: learn from the 


teacher! If a sentence contained two 


nouns in the dative and accusative, 


and a verb in the third person plural, 
future indicative active, why should 
a student be compelled to memorize 
whole paradigms for the sake of 
those few forms? If he could learn 
those forms by the way im which 
they were translated, and learn that 
they should always be translated that 
same way, in time, almost) without 
realizing it, he would build up the 
paradigms and a_ practical working 
knowledge of grammar through the 
method of translating. Today this is 
called the functional approach. How 
was this to be done? Through the 
teacher. 


The Hamiltonian system really em- 
ploved the old technique of constru- 
ing. At the teacher's dictation the 
pupil would write a Latin phrase 
and his translation of it. The transla- 
tion was extremely literal, and was 
termed by Hamilton analytical, to 
indicate that fact. After the teacher 
had pronounced the Latin several 
times, each time with the translation 
following, several students in succes- 
sion would be called upon to repeat 
the Latin and its translation. At the 
end of a two-hour session, the usual 
length of a class, the students would 
have a sizable body of text and trans- 
lation which they could review at 
their leisure. Correct pronunciation 
would be fixed by constant hearing 
and occasional practice by each stu- 
dent. The size of the class was im- 
material, the larger the better. It 
Was just as easy to teach a hundred 
as ten, and certainly more profitable. 


At first Hamilton’s pupils in New 
York were mostly adults, and his first 
classes were in French. He adver- 
tised in newspaper notices that if 
students followed his instructions 
carefully they would attain compe- 
tent reading and speaking facility in 
twenty-four two-hour lessons. As he 
moved on to Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, and Baltimore, however, he 
found it expedient to form classes for 
children also, and no doubt he was 
amazed to discover a demand _ for 
Latin. Everywhere he went he was 
unusually successful in gathering stu- 
dents—and opposition. His self-laud- 
atory style of advertising was most 
unorthodox, and his emphasis on the 
teacher’s role was _ revolutionary 
enough to scandalize all the proper 
schoolmasters of the Atlantic sea- 
board. Their outraged cries, 
prompted by professional jealousy 
and pinched pocketbooks, could be 
heard all the way from Baltimore to 
Boston. But there is no room for 
more of his story now; it is one of 
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the most fascinating in pedagogical 
annals. 

Even before Hamilton's meteoric 
flight—he was in this country seven 
vears—there had been some objec- 
tions to the use of translations in 
learning Latin. His insistence on that 
method as the foundation stone no 
doubt helped to create a moral issue 
and to usher translations out of favor. 
Although Hamilton’s texts published 
between 1823 and 1829 had some sale 
in this country, and the translations 
of Hoole, Clarke, and others con- 
tinued to be published and sold, by 
i840 it Was a losing battle. A few 
vears earlier a new epoch had be- 
gun with the appearance of a Latin 
series by Andrews Stoddard, 
which was to be dominant for the 
next fifty or sixty vears. The series 
introduced nothing new. It merely 
revived the old grammar-translation 
method, reéstablished memory on its 
pedestal, put the powy on the track 
and Caesar in the saddle. 

Nothing could have been more ill- 
timed. With the expansion of na- 
tional boundaries by industrial de- 
velopments and scientific inventions, 
the reintroduction of an already out- 
worn method of teaching the most 
honored subject in the curriculum 
Was monstrous, if not tragic, in its 
results. If the subsequent authors of 
similar texts and the advocates of 
such methods had studied the history 
of Latin teaching in this country, 
they might have realized that subjects 
whose elementary textbooks — and 
teaching methods do not respond to 
changing sociological conditions are 
doomed to a decline, if not to com- 
plete elimination. This is particularly 
true in our democratic society, in 
which the concept of liberty has no- 
where been more evident than in 
matters educational. This aspect of 
freedom, which has spread concur- 
rently with the growth of free pop- 
ular education, has had its slow but 
inevitable influence on the curricu- 
lum. Improvements in classical text- 
books and teaching methods could 
not have stemmed this mounting 
pressure altogether, but defense was 
largely substituted for needed posi- 
tive action—with what results we all 
know. Apology can never take the 
place of reform. 

We teachers of the classics have 
been long—too long—in learning this 
lesson, but we have learned it. Most 
of the textbooks published in the last 
sixteen vears, as Professor Carr has 
pointed out, have been of the travis- 
lation-granmar type. Their wide- 


spread use, together with the methods 
implicit in them, and the increasing 
adoption of audio-visual aids, are 
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helping to revitalize the study and 
reaching of Latin, Strange as it may 
seem, because a combination of the 
direct, objective, and aural-oral meth- 
ods was prevalent during the period 
1635-1770, the teachers of those dis- 
tant days would be far more at home 
with Responde Mihi and Visual Aids 
than modern teachers not trained in 
their use. At last the present has 
caught up with the past! The adap- 
tation of these techniques to televis- 
ion is the next challenge, and it must 
and will be met with vision and skill. 
VERSE WRITING 
CONTEST RESULTS 
Coiiece Division 
In the College Division of our 
Verse Writing Contest for 1953 there 
are two winners, as follows: 
SONNET OF ORPHEUS 
By Parricta KEENAN 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, New York 
(Sister Emily Joseph, C.S.J., 
Latin Instructor) 
Play on, thou sweet, sublime, mel- 
odious lyre! 
Let all life hear thy joyous, happy 
song. 
Sing out as | approach the Land of 
Fire, 
For 1 shall have my love again ere 
long! 
O sweet Eurvdice, fear thou no 
longer, 
I come, with happy heart, to take 
thee home 
To fresh green fields, and sky, and 
light much stronger, 
To lovely Thrace, from which thou 
need’st not roam. 
What gay, entrancing notes dance 
from my harp strings, 
For lo! | hear thy footstep beat with 
mine. 
1 lead thee forth! Thy beauty 
brightens all things! 
I must take one small, loving look 
behind! 
* 
Lie still now, lvre, from listening ears 
of men, 
For I shall never touch thy strings 
again. 
AT THE TOMB OF SAPPHO 
By Sister Mary Sytvia, C.S.]. 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, New York 
(Sister Emily Joseph, C. S. J., 
Latin Instructor) 
Sweetly she sleeps, guarded by proud 
and lofty 

Mountains whose crags, towering 
over Lesbos, 

Know no change, but, lasting as 
words once written, 

Stand there forever. 

Gently she rests, lulled by _ silent 

Waters 
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Lapping grey shores, caring no more 
to hear the 
Sullen  surf’s sweep, knowing its 
power less than 
That of the sleeper. 
So let her sleep, seeress of soaring 
word and 
Seraph’s pen. Should one glimmer 
fall from love’s lamp 
Lighting our way, then shall we walk 
in brightness 
Knowing her footsteps. 


The high-school winners are as 
follows: 


Hicu Scoot Diviston—First PLAce 


SPRING 


By ANN Lewis 
Classical High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island 
(Miss Bernice E. Sears, Latin Teacher) 


The gloomy days, when my Perse- 
phone 
Must dwell below in darkness, now 
have flown. 
Fleet Hermes, go, free her from 
Hades’ murky throne; 
And quickly bring my daughter back 
to me. 
Life holds no warmth, no light, no 
jov when she 
Is gone. No fields are plowed, no 
fields are sown, 
No crops are reaped, because no 
crops are grown. 
Oh, quickly bring my daughter back 
to me! 
For she alone can wake from winter 
sleep 
The nodding snowdrop; she alone 
can coax 
The shy hepatica to bravely peep 
From underneath her leafy veils 
and cloaks; 
And she alone can gladden those who 
weep. 
Oh, quickly fetch sweet Spring for 
earthly folks! 


Hicu Scuoor Division 
HonoraBLe MENTION 
QUONAM VADIS, 
MATER DIVA? 
By SuHeita ZINCK 


Allentown (Pa.) High School 
(J. Warren Fritsch, Latin Teacher) 


“Whither, tell me, goest thou, 
Shining goddess mother? 
Thou art right before me now, 
Whither, tell me, goest thou 
Into hovering shades of night, 
Vanished ever from my sight— 
Whither, tell me, goest thou, 
Shining goddess mother?” 


“Wist ve not from whence I come? 
Lofty Mount Olympus. 

Great Aeneas, pious son, 

Wist ve not from whence | come: 
There the gods in glory stand, 
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Ruling mortals’ harried land. 
Wist ye not from whence I come? 
Lofty Mount Olympus. 


“From on high I guide thy way 
That no harm befall thee. 
Let not fear or doubt dismay— 
From on high | guide thy way. 

And if thou art e’er in need 
To thy side I quickly speed; 
From on high I guide thy way 

That no harm befall thee.” 
ECLIPSE 
By Naomi UrtscHen 
Topeka (Kansas) High School 
(Mrs. Graydon H. Sutherin, Latin Teacher) 
Diana, sweet goddess— 
What crime, what 
evil have we done? 
Why are you hidden from 
our eager eves, 
that there is no 
nightly vision? 
The music, the magic 
of the night 
is gone, for you 
have been taken 
from. us. 
But no! 
What is this I see? 
The faintest tinge of 
light which peeks around 
the border of a 
cloud. 
All is forgiven.— 
The Queen returns. 


DIDO 


By Mary Keatinc 
Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Sister Maria Thecla, S. C., Latin Teacher) 


Queen Dido, 
The ashen skies of Carthage, 
Heavy with sweet incense, 
Roll. 
They proclaim thine essence 
They weep, fair queen. 
They weep 
for vou 
for men... 
for fools. 
NEPTUNE’S VIGIL 
By Frances LAYMAN 
Great Neck (L.I., New York) 
Junior High School 
(Mrs. Milton Meyers, Latin Teacher) 
Watching azure billows rolling, 
Lashing on the rocky shore, 
Neptune whiles away the hours 
Musing o’er his many powers, 
Viewing rocks like tall stone towers 
Guarding now his kingdom o'er. 
Now, disturbing vivid beauty, 
Churning water, black’ning sky, 
Whistle hooting, smoke — stack 
steaming, 
Shattering the Sea King’s dream- 
ing, 
Insolent—at least so seeming— 
Comes a ship a-sputtering by. 
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Outraged, Neptune lifts his trident 
To strike this cause of indignation 
Which has boldly dared intrude 
Upon his regal solitude. 
An act so thoughtless, crass, and 
rude 
Deserves a just retaliation. 
Waving trident high above him 
Calls he on his mighty vassals. 
Gales sweep out across the ocean, 
Winds and waves create commo- 
tion. 
Down they storm without a notion 
Why they're called from cloud-borne 
castles. 
Shouts the god unto his henchmen, 
“There! Your quarry rend asunder!” 
Wood and steel can but surrender 
As the eager forces render 
Helpless the condemned offender. 
Thus are ships taught not to blunder. 
Watching azure billows rolling, 
Gently breaking on the shore, 
Neptune whiles away the hours 
Musing o’er his many powers, 
Viewing fragile coral bowers 
Resting on the ocean floor. 


THE GOLDEN GOBLET 
By Janer 
Classical High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island 
(Miss Bernice E. Sears, Latin Teacher) 
O golden goblet of the gods 
Filled with sweet nectar rare, 
Could you but speak, w hat tales 
you'd tell 
Of god and goddess fair! 
Perhaps your brim proud Juno 
touched 
While plotting in her heart 
A way to wreck the Trojans, whom 
She hated from the start. 
Or did fair Venus grace you with 
Her lips so sweet and gay, 
And then caress your golden stem, 
But turn her gaze away 
To look upon the king of gods, 
The master of his race, 
Great Jupiter, whose power and 
strength 
Shone from his august face? 
And did you see Aurora rise 
Each morn with rosy light, 
Fast followed by the Sun-god on 
His daily heaven-flight? 
But now, O little cup of gold, 
That dynasty has passed. 
You and Olympus are alone— 
Two symbols that will last 
Through all the ages to recall 
That age of life so fair 
When happy gods and goddesses 


Breathed the ambrosial air. 


LAMENT TO CASSANDRA 
By Jay Mitier Cavior 
Brookline (Mass.) High School 
(Miss Jane Perkins, Latin Teacher) 

O hapless maid who dared to spurn 

The kindled lust of Zeus’s son, 


What prophecy can tantalize 
Like yours which, true, goes un- 
believed? 
Did augury warn you of the horse 
Which tumbled Troy into the sand, 
Wherein your own sweet self was 
lost, 
Despoiled at Athena’s feet? 
Did you foresee the bitter end: 
Deprived of breath by captor’s 
spouse? 
You, symbol of a vanquished race 
Which had no faith in their own 
souls? 
Thus ever shall it be with Man: 
To tempt the gods with fruitless gifts; 
And shallow Man will always scorn 
The prophecy he did not heed. 
“TANTAENE ANIMIS 
CAELESTIBUS IRAE?” 
By Mary Jane McSuHane 
Mount Saint Mary Academy, 
Newburgh, New York 
(Sister Mary Francis, O. P., Latin Teacher) 
At the wedding of the fairest, 
In the midst of all the joy, 
There was tossed the golden apple 
Which would spell the doom of 
Troy. 
Deities in mete attendance 
With fair gifts did grace the day; 
Discord coming uninvited 
Sowed alarming disarray. 
Mean and lasting was her vengeance, 
Causing sadness down the years: 
Victim-daughter, heroes dying, 
City bathed in bitter tears; 
Then Aeneas in his wand’ring, 
Leaving sorrow in his path; 
Dido, too, upon her pyre— 

All to sate a goddess’ wrath. 
DIALOGUE AT DIDO'S 
FUNERAL 
By SytviaA FRANCIS 


Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Sister Maria Thecla, S. C., Latin Teacher) 


The Old Man: 
“The Fates will keep on spinning, 
‘Til Atropos cuts the thread: 
And faithless men who laugh at 

them 

Tomorrow may be dead.” 

The Young Man: 
“Yea! Men may rail at Clotho, 
Or curse an unkind star, 
But I will make my destiny, 
Whatever Fates there are! 
“T will not moan of Lachesis, 
Nor cry to stars above, 
Nor, like the sad Queen Dido here, 
Destroy myself for love!” 


SUMMER COURSES AND 
LATIN INSTITUTES 
The following lists of summer 


courses for teachers of the classics 
arrived in time to be included in this 
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issue. Inquiries about courses in other 
colleges and universities should be 
directed to those institutions. 

American Classical League.—Latin 
Institute, June 18-20, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, For preliminary 
program, see our April issue. Regis- 
tration blank on page &8 of this issue. 

American Academy in Rome.— 
July 7-August 15: A comprehensive 
course, on the graduate level, in Ro- 
man civilization from the earliest 
times to the reign of Constantine, 
based on the study at first hand 
existing monuments in and about 
Rome (Duckworth). For details ad- 
dress American Academy in Rome, 
1o1 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

American School of Classical Stud- 
ies at Athens.—June 26-August 6: A 
comprehensive course, on the gradu- 
ate level, in the art and archaeology, 
history, and literature of ancient 
Greece, with excursions to important 
sites (Scranton). 

California, University of —(Berk- 
eley ).—First Session only: Latin for 
Beginners, Double Course (Green); 
The Latin Element in English (Char- 
ney ); Political and Social Thought in 
Ancient Greece (Fontenrose ). 

DePaul University (Chicago 14, 
Ill.) —Cicero, De Senectute and De 
Amicitia (Ring); Cicero, Rhetorical 
Works (Sherlock); Lucretius, De 
Rerum Natura (Ring); Pro-Seminar 
(Sherlock ). 

Gettysburg College (Gettysburg, 
Pa.)—Roman Law (Glenn); Roman 
Literature English (Glenn); 
Word-Building (Glenn); Beginners’ 
Greek (Shaffer); Advanced Greek 
(Shaffer); Greek History or Greek 
Literature in English, according to 
demand (Shaffer). 

Hunter College of the City of New 
York.—Intensive Course in Beginning 
Greek (DeGraff); Intensive Course 
in Beginning Latin (Levy); Greek 
and Latin Literature in Translation 
(Wilson). 

Illinois, University of—June  22- 
August 15: Elements of Technical 
Terminology (for students of sci- 
ence) (Lazenby); Readings in Greek 
Literature (Lazenby); Readings in 
Latin Literature (Oliver); Vergil 
(Heller). 

lowa, University of. —Latin Work- 
shop, June 22-July 11, “Old and New 
Roads to Rome.” The Latin Lan- 
guage (Else); The Linguistic Ap- 
proach to Elementary Latin (Uhl- 
felder); Classroom Teaching Prob- 
lems (Bock); Readings in Colloquial 
Latin (W wo): Roman Life (Uhl- 
felder); The Age of Caesar and Cic- 
ero (Else); The Latin Curriculum 
(Bock); From Latin to Romance 
(Ward); Individual Projects (Staff). 
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Panel discussions; audio-visual  dis- 
plays. Special lectures (Sweet, Le- 
vens). 

Additional courses: Greek Prose; 
Special Assignments; The Age of 
Caesar and Cicero; Man and Society 
in Greek Thought; Roman Poets; 
Roman Life; Advanced Reading; 
Greek or Latin Thesis. 

Kentucky, University of—June 22- 
August 15: Refresher Course for 
Teachers of First- and Second-Year 
High-School Latin, Beginning Latin, 
Elementary Latin Reading; Roman 
Civilization, The Teaching of Latin; 
such individual courses as may be 
needed. June 22-July 15: Demonstra- 
tion Class in Beginning High-School 
Latin. 

Michigan, University of. —Pompeii, 
Its Life and Art (Dunlap); Introduc- 
tion to New Testament Greek 
(Pearl); Gospels of Mark and Mat- 
thew (Blake); Greek Drama in Eng- 
lish Translation (Allen); Mythology 
(Pearl); Introduction to Latin 
(Forbes); Great Books of the Later 
Classical Age (Copley ); Latin Writ- 
ing, Advanced Course (Meinecke ); 
Renaissance Latin (Meinecke ); 
Teachers’ Course in Virgil (Dunlap ); 
Horace, Satires and Epistles (Cop- 
lev); Cicero, Letters (Allen); Work- 


shop in the Teaching of Latin 
(Sweet). 
Ohio State University. — Courses 


for advanced undergraduates and 
graduates will be available in Ancient 
History, Vergil, Tacitus, Epigraphy, 
with opportunity for individual study 
seminar or minor problems 
courses. 

Pennsylvania, University of.—June 
29-August &: History of Latin Lit- 
erature (McDermott); History of 
Greece (McDermott). Both open to 
advanced undergraduates and gradu- 
ates. 

Saint Louis University.—June 
July 31: Seminar in Greek and Ro- 
man Life (Korfmacher); The Epic 
Cycle (Greek) (Kaiser); Graduate 
Reading Course in Greek (Staff); 
Intensive Review of Intermediate 
Latin (McEniry); Plautus and Ter- 
ence (Kaiser); Latin Literature, 
Course | (Korfmacher ); Latin Palae- 
ography (Finch); Graduate Course 
in Linguistics (Staff); Critical Per- 
iods in Ancient History (Finch). 
Fourteenth Annual Latin Teachers’ 
Institute, June 24-25; general theme, 
“Latin as Basis for Foreign-Language 
Experience” (Getty and Others). 
Special lectures, “Latin in the Irish 
Schools,” “Towards an Appreciation 
of Latin Poetry.” 

Southern California, University of. 
—Seminar in Ovid, Fasti, and Roman 
Religion; Readings from Suetonius, 


Julius and Augustus; Latin Classics 
in Translation; Research Course. 

Texas, University of.—First term, 
June 3-July 15: First-Year Latin, first 
half (Russell); Second Year Latin, 
Caesar and Cicero (Reinmuth); 
Graduate Latin (Reinmuth); Re- 
search for Masters’ and Doctoral 
Dissertations in both Greek and Lat- 
in. Second term, July 16-August 26: 
First-Year Latin, second half (Shep- 
ard); Sophomore Latin, Virgil 
(Leon); Graduate Latin, Plautus 
(Leon); Research for Masters’ and 
Doctoral Dissertations in both Greek 
and Latin. 

Tufts College (Medford, Mass. ).— 
Great Books of Greece and Rome; 
Greek Drama in English; Seminar, 
Special Studies. 

William and Mary, College of 
(Williamsburg, Va.).—June 22-July 
11, Fifteenth Institute on the Teach- 
ing of Latin. Special bulletin on re- 
quest. Lectures and discussions; re- 
view and analysis of curricular pro- 
cedures, materials, and methods; 
workshop; demonstration class. 
(Wagener, Ryan, Oppelt, Rowell). 
Also, courses: Elementary Greek; 
Greek Civilization and Its Legacy. 

Wisconsin, University of.— Ad- 
vanced Greek and Latin, Directed 
Reading (Agard); Classical Mythol- 
ogy (Agard),; Greek Life and Liter- 
ature in Translation (Agard). 


CHANGING YOUR 
ADDRESS; 


Much time and energy and postage 
money are wasted each year because 
subscribers change their addresses and 
fail to notify the publishers promptly. 
Subscribers to Ture Our- 
Look should write to the American 
Classical League, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio; subscribers to The 
Classical Journal should write di- 
rectly to Professor John N. Hough, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo.; subscribers to The Classical 
Weekly should write directly to 
Professor Fugene W. Miller, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The picture on page 77 is a photo- 
graph of a Roman statue of an eagle 
which stands in Ussel, near Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, in France. The name 
Ussel is said to be derived from 
Uxellodunum, “high town,” the name 
of the chief city of the Cadurci. 
However, the actual location of the 
ancient town (Caesar, B. G. villi, 32, 
40, 44) has not been established be- 
yond doubt. The eagle is of granite, 
and is almost six feet high above the 


base.—M. R. 
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JUNIOR CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE PROGRAM 


By Esretta KyNE 
High School, Wenatchee, Washington 


HIS YEAR, for the first time, 
members of the Junior Classical 
League will assemble at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, at the time of 
the Latin Institute, June 18, 19, and 
20. The meeting will not be a formal 
convention of the JCL, but will be 
an informal gathering to lay plans 
for the first national convention, 
which is planned for 1954. Although 
plans are not yet completed, the 
program will probably be as follows: 
On Thursday, June 18, the JCL 
will join the American Classical 
League at 2:00 P.M. for the greetings 
of Miami University, and for one 
paper. At 2:30 the JCL will have a 
session of its own, with Dick Jones, 
president of the Ohio state federa- 
tion of the JCL, presiding. After in- 
troductions and music, the group will 
have a discussion session under the 
topic “Banquets.” Then material of 
the Service Bureau will be inspected, 
and at 4:30 there will be a tour of 
the campus. The dinner hour will be 
6:00 P.M. At 8:00 the JCL will join 
the American Classical League for an 
hour, and then at g:oo P.M. there 
will be a JCL “Get Acquainted 
Party.” 

On Friday, June 1g, at g:o0 A.M., 
Alvin Dugan, of the Washington 
state federation, will preside at a 
discussion session on the topic “Pro- 
grams.” The group will then be en- 
tertained by a play, Pygmalion and 
Galatea (by Gilbert and Sullivan), 
and by a short program of tape re- 
cordings. At 2:00 P.M. the North 
Carolina delegate will preside over 
a discussion session on the topic 
“Publicity, Posters, and Newspapers.” 
Mrs. Pauline Burton, of Toledo, 
Ohio, will speak on “Latin and Pub- 
lic Relations.” At 8:00 P.M. the JCL 
will attend a concert in the Miami 
University Artist Series, as guests of 
the University. Later in the evening 
there will be a program of skits, un- 
der the chairmanship of the Pennsy|- 
vania delegate. 

On Saturday, June 20, at 
A.M., the delegate from the Texas 
state federation will preside over a 
discussion session on “Constitutions 
and Budgets, Plans for the First Na- 
tional Convention.” 

The JCL will join the American 
Classical League for an “Auld Lang 
Syne” session at 11:30 A.M. 

It is hoped that as many as pos- 
sible of the members and _ faculty 
sponsors of chapters of the Junior 
Classical League will be able to be 
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present at this significant meeting. 
The JCL is at present actually the 
largest classical organization in the 
country; members would gain much 
inspiration from meeting others from 
all parts of the nation. 


BOOK NOTES 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Metamorphoseon 
Liber I. Edited by A. G. Lee. 
Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1953. Pp. vii plus 162. $1.50. 

Selections from the Ars Amatoria 
and Remedia Amoris of Ovid. Ed- 
ited by Graves Haydon Thompson. 
Privately printed, 1953. Pp. xiii plus 
152. $2.75, from the author at 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hamp- 
den-Sydney, Virginia. 


It is extremely interesting to set 
side by side these two class editions 
of Ovid, published in the same year, 
for students of approximately the 
same grade, by a British and an 
American teacher, respectively. 

The books are both = slim. The 
British volume is devoted conven- 
tionally to the first book of the 
Metamorphoses. The American vol- 
ume throws convention to the winds 
and presents for the teen-aged  stu- 
dent portions of the Ars Amatoria 
and the Remedia Amzoris, which, as 
the editor says, have “always been 
shunned” as though they “had the 
leprosy” (iil), because of few 
frank passages which have here been 
subjected to “judicious pruning,” but 
whose theme, “what happens when 
boy meets girl,” has a universal ap- 
peal. The British book contains an in- 
troduction of 42 pages, the American 
book one of four pages. In the British 
volume the text is printed solid, in 
25 pages, and the notes in the 88 
pages following. There is no vocab- 
ulary. The American volume carries 
the notes at the bottom of the pages 
of the text, and presents the “Basic 
Vocabulary” on an extensible sheet 
inside the back cover—with a bow to 
Professor Clyde Pharr, who first 
made use of this scheme in his edition 
of the Aeneid. The general tone of 
the British edition is staid and_ in- 
formative; the American’ volume, 
though no_ less informative, bubbles 
over with Dr. Thompson’s native 
wit — with which readers of THe 
CriassicaL, Ourtook are already fa- 
miliar. 

The British book is printed — 
clearly and well. The American book 
is in photo-offset printing from Vari- 
Type copy prepared by Professor 
Eugene W. Miller. It makes excellent 
use of varying type fonts to diffe- 
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rentiate text, rubrics, and notes. 
Both editions will be welcomed by 
teachers of Latin in the upper years 
of the high school and the first two 
vears of the college. —L.B.L. 


Pindari Carmina Fragmentis. 
Fdidit Alexander Turyn. (Reprint 
of the 1948 edition.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1952. Pp. xvi plus 403. $6.50. 

Here is another in the current ser- 
ies of reprints for which classical 
scholarship is indebted to the Harv- 
ard University Press. This edition of 
Pindar is by the Polish scholar, now 
located at the University of Illinois, 
who is known also for his studies in 
the manuscripts of Sophocles. After 
a brief “Praefatio,” describing the 
checkered career of the work since 
its first completion in Warsaw in 
1938, and the “Prolegomena,” in 
which the editor summarizes his 
views on the stemma of the codices, 
describes the various manuscripts he 
employs, and explains the organiza- 
tion of the work, there follows the 
bulk of the volume: first the EF pinic- 
ian Odes (pp. 1-224), then the frag- 
ments (pp. 225-398). The arrange- 
ment is the same throughout: the 
metrical scheme; the text, ancient ref- 
erences to the text and passages sim- 
ilar to or reminiscent of it (the con- 
texts in which the fragments are 
found are given in full); and an 
abundant critical apparatus. The vol- 
ume is closed by a table comparing 
the numbering of the fragments in 
this edition with that followed by 
Schroeder in his editio maior of 1g10- 
1923. 

For a more detailed appraisal of 
this scholarly work, see the review 
by Gordon M. Kirkwood in The 
Classical Weekly 44 (1950-51), 57, or 
that by Elizabeth Wyckoff in Clas- 
sical Philology 46 (1951), 39.—K.G. 
Livy: Books XLIH-XLV. Translated 

by Alfred C. Schlesinger. Vol. XII 

of 14 vols. (“Loeb Classical Li- 

brary,” No. 396.) Cambridge, 

Mass.: Harvard University Press, 

1951. Pp. vii plus 425; 6 maps. $3.00. 

This volume brings to completion 
the Loeb Livy, although there will 
be a fourteenth volume, containing 
the most important fragments, the 
periochae, or summaries, of the lost 
books, and an index to the entire 
series. 

Books 43-45 are of great interest, 
both as the last extant books of the 
historian and intrinsically as a picture 
of the closing and climactic scenes 
of the Second Macedonian War, at 
the conclusion of which, in 168, 
Rome was the most powerful nation 
in the East, as she had been in the 


West since her victory over Carthage 
in 202. The gradual formulation of 
Roman foreign policy, the exciting 
events of the last year of the war, 
and the fascinating personal stories 
of the conqueror, Aemilius Paulus, 
and the conquered, Perseus of Ma- 
cedonia, make for worthwhile and 
thought-provoking reading. 

Text and translation are equally 
satisfactory. In general the translator 
has achieved great fidelity to the 
Latin without thereby  lapsing into 
“translation-English”; especially well- 
rendered are the great speeches, such 
as those of the consul Paulus in book 
44. Unfortunately there are more mis- 
prints than could reasonably be ex- 
pected—particularly in the critical 
apparatus, whose usefulness is thus 
seriously impaired. 

The volume is equipped also with 
helpful explanatory notes, six good 
maps (although two of these, which 
in part cover the same territory, must 
often be used simultaneously, since 
places located in this territory are 
sometimes indicated on 
map), and an “Index of 


only one 

Names.” 

—K.G. 
Excavations at Olynthus. Part XIV.— 

Terracottas, Lamps, and Coins 

Found in 1934 and 1938. By David 

M. Robinson. Baltimore: The 

Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. Pp. xx 

plus 533; 174 Plates plus Frontis- 

piece in color. $25.00. 

This magnificent volume completes 
the publication of all the finds made 
under Professor Robinson's direction 
at Olynthus during the years 1928, 
1931, 1934, and 1938 (with the ex- 
ception of a few minor objects). Each 
item is described and illustrated, and 
there are careful summaries, concord- 
ances, and indices. 

The excavations at Olynthus were 
found to provide a complete history 
of terracottas from archaic times to 
the destruction of the city in 348; in 
addition there are some specimens 
from the Neolithic and Ceometric 
periods. The finds are of great im- 
portance in the dating of types pre- 
viously regarded as Hellenistic; they 
show that many of the Hellenistic 
and Tanagra types are not so or- 
iginal as previously supposed. Among 
the most numerous examples of types 
are masks, seated figurines, the stand- 
ing female figure, the Silene, and the 
Satyr. Plastic vases also appear in 


large numbers, and show an amazing 
variety in subject matter. Animal rep- 
resentations include three new crea- 
tures—the dolphin, the duck, and the 
peacock. Twenty-three moulds have 
been found; it is evident rhat the 
manufacture of terracottas was com- 
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mon at Olynthus at all periods. The 
terracottas were cheap and abundant, 
but were made by good artists. Their 
use Was ornamental, votive, and fun- 
erary. 

The lamps “make as impressive a 
total from the classical period as 
those found at any one site” (330). 
There are 390 of them, plus some ad- 
ditional fragments. They are of many 
types, and are of great value in — 
dates for the various types found : 
other sites. Evidently lamps were not 
used at Olynthus in the cult of any 
deity or of the dead, but exclusiv ely 
in the household. 

The present volume adds 555 coins 
from Olvnthus and 32 from Mecy- 
berna to those published 1 in earlier vol- 
umes. Only 22 of these are of silver, 
the rest of bronze. A new town rep- 
resented among the coin types is 
Scapsa (or Scampsa); also, the Mace- 
donian king Amyntas HII is repre- 
sented by two new types. The section 
on coins ends with an intriguing note 
on forgeries. 

Scholars evervwhere are dee in- 
debted to Professor Robinson for this 
great volume, as for all its predeces- 


sors. —L.B.L. 


TEACHER 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The American Classical League 
Service Bureau is offering for the 
calendar year 1953 a placement serv- 
ice for teachers of Latin and Greek. 
For details see the October, 1952 
issue of Tue Crassican Ovuriook 
(page 4) or write to the Director. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE } 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, [ee (poster, mimeograph, 
namphlet. etc.). aterial ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale: since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
—— it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

Please order material at least two weeks in 
advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, effective October 1, 1951, 
please add 20c for ‘e order of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, =. 

W. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau has available 
the following seasonal material: 


MAY DAY AND SPRING FESTIVALS 
Mimeograph 
592. Some suggestions for May Day 

or spring festivals. 15¢ 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIZES OR GIFTS 

Certificates of Award 

An_ attractive approxi- 
mately 5” by 7” to present to out- 
standing pupils for pl sed in Lat- 
in. Inside two borders is printed 
Magna Cum Laude, with space for 
the pupil’s name beneath, and the 
words, “has this day been cited for 
excellence in Latin,” with space be- 
low for the date and the signatures 
of principal and teacher. In color 
printing red and black. 20¢ 
Junior Classical League Award Key 

A specially designed sterling silver 
Junior Classical League key, with 
space on the back for engraving. 
This award key is intended as a mark 
of recognition for high scholastic 
standing and for meritorious service 
to the chapter. Order must bear the 
teacher's signature. 

Bookplates 

1.A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and an appropri- 
ate Latin quotation. Printed 
brown and green. Gummed. 
.Another design, with lonic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either, 25 for $1.00; 50 
for $1.75. 


2.20. 


Books 
Limited quantities. Please order 
early, and indicate a second choice. 

The Black Sail. By Florence Bennett 
Anderson. A fictionized version 
of the story of Theseus, based 
on the findings of archaeology as 
well as on the mythological tale. 
$3.00. 

The Counterfeit African. By Jay 
Williams. A story of a soldier in 
the army of Rome, commanded 
by Marius. $2.50. 

The ‘Unwilling Vestal. By EF. 


White. A fascinating story of 
Roman “tomboy” w ho became a 
Vestal. A prime favorite with 


high-school pupils. $3.50. 

A Friend of Caesar. By W. S. Davis. 
A long-time favorite novel deal- 
ing with events in the Gallic 
War. $3.50. 

Caesar’s Gallic Campaigns. By Lt. 
Col. S. G. Brady. soldier's 
version of the entire eight books 
of the Gallic War with interpre- 
tative Comments incorporated in 
the text. $2.50. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Revised 
from William Smith by E. H. 
Blakeney and J. Warrington. A 
new and comprehensive refer- 
ence book on persons, places, 
dates, myths and legends in clas- 
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sical literature. $3.50. 

Pinoculus. A Latin version by Hen- 
rico Maffacini of Collodi’s Pi- 
nocchio. $1.50. 

Canemus. By Julia B. Wood. In two 
parts, “Group I” and “Group 
Il.” Both contain Latin songs or 
translations of Latin songs, with 
music. In addition to the songs 
in “Group IP there is informa- 
tion on ancient music, rhythm, 
and verse, and an extensive bib- 
liography on the music of the 
Greeks and Romans. Group 1, 
Group lI, 75¢ 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. Ro- 
bertson. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1945. 
A new edition of an old favorite; 
about 15 pages of the total 64 are 
new. soe 

Carmina Latina. Forty 
with music. 25¢ 

Word Ancestry. Interesting stories of 
the origin of English words. 25¢ 

Card Games 

Famous Romans. An invaluable aid 
in the teaching of Roman legends 
and history. Contains 144 regula- 
tion-sized cards, with booklet of 
directions for playing five var- 
ieties of the game. May be 
plaved by two to ten persons. 
D>1.00 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 1. 
Game of principal parts for all 
Latin students, including be- 
ginners. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 2. 
Game of principal parts for more 
advanced Latin students. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 3. 
Drill on voice, mood, tense, 
number, and person of the Latin 
verb for all students, including 
beginners. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 4. Sim- 
ilar to No. 3, but more advanced. 

Sententiae 1. A Latin Sentence Game 
which gives practice in the use 
of various cases, especially the 
accusative (as direct object) and 
the dative (as indirect object). 


Latin songs 


Sententiae Il. Latin Sentence 
Game, similar to Sententiae I, 
but emphasizing the ablative of 
means and the ablative of person- 
al agent. 75¢ 

Sententiae Ill Latin Sentence 
Game emphasizing expressions of 
place. 75¢ 

FOR THE END OF THE TERM 

Post Cards. The design, in green ink, 
is taken from Columbus’ draw- 
ing of one of his own ships. The 
greeting is “Ferias Laetas” (“A 
Joyous Holiday!”). Can be sent 
to pupils at the end of the school 
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year. Price, 30¢ for a packet of 
ten cards. 
A NEW GREETING CARD 

This new greeting card is suitable 
for any occasion. It pictures Diana 
in her chariot, and carries a good- 
luck wish in Latin. Color, deep rose 
on light rose. Order as Card GD. 
Price, with matching envelope, 7¢, 
$1.00 for 15. 

The Service Bureau also offers the 
following material at the prices indi- 
cated: 

A BASIC LATIN VOCABULARY 
ALONG ETYMOLOGICAL LINES 

A new Latin word list designed 
(1) to provide a basic Latin vocabu- 
lary according to frequency and (2) 
to show the natural kinship of words 
as an aid to vocabulary — building. 
Order as Bulletin XXXII. 20¢ 

WHY STUDY LATIN IN SCHOOL? 

Primarily addressed to high-school 
students, the following recently pub- 
lished pamphlets should also be given 
wide circulation among school ad- 
ininistrators and student counsellors: 

Pamphlet 51 presents the answers of 
20 college teachers of subjects other 
than Latin or Greek. 10¢ each. 

Pamphlet 52 presents the answers 
of 84 university or college executives. 
25¢ each; for 5 or more copies, 20¢ 
each. 

VISUAL AIDS 

A Catalogue of Visual Aids for the 
Civilization, History, Art, Archaeol- 
ogy, and Literature of Egypt, the 
Bible Lands, Mesopotamia, Greece, 
Rome, and Pre-Colonial America. By 
Dorothy Burr Thompson. 50¢ 

VOCABULARY FOR VERGIL’S AENEID 
BOOKS I AND If 

Words are arranged in order of 
first appearance in each of the two 
books. Prepared by C. F. Kuszynski. 
20¢ 

LATIN WORD LISTS 

College Board Latin word lists for 
the first three years, prepared by 
John K. Colby, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 50¢ 

THE CLASSICS IN 
HU MANITIES-CURRICULA 

The Service Bureau has for sale, 
at 30¢ a copy, Bulletin XXXI, the 
full report of an American Classical 
League special committee which for 
four years investigated the place of 
the Classics in the various types of 
“Humanities” courses in the colleges 
and universities of the country. 

THE LATIN CLUB 

A new and enlarged (seventh) edi- 
tion of Bulletin XII, Lillian B. Law- 
ler’s The Latin Club, has recently 
been published and orders are now 
being filled at 75¢ a copy. 

CLASSIFIED PRICE. LISTS 

Classified price lists will -be sent 


free, on request, for teaching ma- 
terial under any of the following 
topics: Caesar, Cicero, First Year 
Latin, For the Inexperienced Teach- 
er, Gifts and Awards, Latin Club, 
Latin Games, Methods and Devices, 
Pictures (Mythology), Pictures 
(Rome and the Romans), Pictures 
(Portrait Busts and Statues), Plays 
in English, Plays in Latin, Projects, 
Radio and Other Programs, Rome 
and the Romans, Special Days, Sup- 
plementary Reading in Latin and 
English, Value of the Classics, Ver- 
gil, Word Study. 
A NEW CLASSIFIED PRICE LIST 


The American Classical League 
has prepared a new classified price 
list on Teaching Methods and Tech- 
niques. This list will be sent free on 
request. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Service Bureau announces the 
following new or recently revised 
mimeographs: 


666. School and community — publi- 
city. teacher’s manual pre- 
pared by Pauline FE. Burton, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the American 
Classical League. 20¢ 

667. The prize apple; or Apples that 
glitter like gold may be green. 
A very modern variation on the 
old theme of the Judgment of 
Paris. playlet in English. 3 
boys and 10 girls. 20¢ 

668. Living pictures from mythology. 
May also be used for living 
statues. 20¢ 

669. list of publishers and their 
offerings of inexpensive trans- 
lations of classical authors. 20¢ 

670.Out of this world. A_ fifteen- 
minute radio skit based on the 
sixth book of the Aeneid. 25¢ 

671. Furianus gets a father. A_hilar- 
ious playlet in English with some 
Latin interspersed. 35¢ 

672. A list of standardized tests re- 
ported in print September, 1951. 
10¢ 

673. Successive steps in comprehend- 
ing a Latin sentence. 5¢ 

675. Actus fatis. A play in English 
written in honor of  Vergil’s 
birthday. 20¢ 

676. The present status of the clas- 
sics. In college and university, 
in the secondary school; the clas- 
sics and the classics teacher. 20¢ 

677.Pan versus Apollo. A_ panto- 
mimic dance drama accompanied 
by English verse. The story of 
the invention of the syrinx and 
the punishment of Midas. Direc- 
tions for costumes, properties, 
staging, music. 20¢ 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXX 
I. Trries 

Activities of the Junior Classical 
League (Kyne), 16, Again Preposi- 
tions (Gummere), 16, Again Pliny 
and the News (Stout), 48; American 
Classical League—Reports of Offi- 
cers, 7; American Classical League 
Service Bureau, 9, 21, 30, 41, 50, 61, 
73, 85; Autumn Activities (Hill), 15; 
Bacchus (Daly), 45; Birthday of 
Rome, The, 66; Book Notes, 19, 28, 
40, 50, 60, 71, 84; Caesar in Mon- 
terev: A Note on Woad (Rosen- 
blum), 53; Call for Summer Courses, 
37; Changing Your Address? 83, 
Christmas Activities (Burton, Coch- 
ran), 27; Classics in Cartoon and 
Radio (Echols), 18; Classics in Hon- 
olulu, The (Carlson), 67; Classics in 
Mexico, The (Poore), 67; Clytie and 
Sol (Grummel), 19; Comments in 
Verse (Pack, Schlernitzauer), 35; 
Committee on Public Relations, 39; 
Contest Closing, 34; Cum: Once More 
(Harris), 59; De Gloria (DeGraff), 
37; De Viro Consulari (DeGraff), 
79; Deaf Man and the Market Bell, 
The (McCartney), 79; Don’t Miss It 
(White), 59; Dream Come True, A 
(White), 5; Early Experiment in 
Latin Teaching, An (Latimer), 80; 
Faster Story, The, 65; Ecce Caesar 
Nune Triumphat! (Leow), 54; Edu- 
cation’s Need of Latin (Withers), 
39; Electioneering in the Roman Re- 
public (Westington), 13; Elegia de 
Paccio Mortuo (Pack), 15; Enjoy 
This Hour (Earle), 33; Enjoyable 
Gathering, An, 78; Experiment’ in 
Third and Fourth Year Latin, An 
(Kovach), 77; Famous Pun, A (Da- 
vis), 56, February Activities (Bur- 
ton, Thecla), 47; For Fire Prevention 
Week (Derry), 1; Forgotten Classi- 
cist, A (Young), 65; Geese and the 
Army (Perry), 79; George A. Land 
(Lawler), 58; Give the Outlook, 27; 
Greek Drama in Modern Verse (Al- 
oysius), 35; “Guilt by Association,” 
39; Honey Stealer, The (MacVay), 
55; Housing Conditions in Ancient 
Rome (Robathan), 33; of 
March, The, 49; Imaginary Trips 
(Larson), 47; Introit (Colby), 25; lo 
Saturnalia! (Larson), 28; Junior 
Classical League, The (Kyve), 4; 
Junior Classical League Meeting, 69; 
Junior Classical League Program 
(Kyne), 83; Know of an Opening? 47, 
55, 73, 79; Latin Institute, 1953 ( Mont- 
gomery), 56, Latin-Loving Poles 
(Klarkowski), 71; Letter of Friedrich 
August Wolf, A (Perry), 68; Letters 
from Our Readers, 15, 27, 35, 47, 55; 
67, 79; Literature in Translation vs. 
Literature in the Original (Mierow), 
45; Lost: Two Years—Liberal Re- 
ward (Perry), 1; Macaronic Verse 
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(Cochran), 28; March Activities 
(Berdan, Burton), 56; Materials, 4, 


27, 54, 67; Modern Uses of Latin 
(Kelbofer, Keur), 47; More Greek 
(Jewett), 27; More Modern Latin 
(Keur), 56, (Cochran), 67; Much 


Abused Imperfect Indicative in Latin, 
The (Carr), 25; Multiple Repetition 
of Odd Numbers, The (McCartney ), 
38; National Contests, 39; New Light 
on an Ancient Goddess (Lawler), 
48; Night Song (Colby), 60, Non 
Cauponantes Sed Belligerantes (V oel- 
kel), 37; Notable Aid to the Classics 
(Young), 48; Notes and Notices, 20, 
29, 41, 61, 73, 79; Officers of the 
American Classical League, 1952-1953, 
3; Old Carol, An, 26; On Some Ro- 
man Davs (Hoerber), 36, Out of the 
Mouths of Babes (Derty), 46; Peda- 
gogical Prejudices: Elementary Latin 
(Leslie), 69; Plan Now for the In- 
stitute! 46; Pliny and the News 
(Lawler), 19; Program for the Sixth 
Annual Latin Institute (U'bite), 68; 
Questions, Please! 39; Quincentennial, 
A, 73; Rider and His Horse as a Unit 
of Measurement, The, (McCartney ), 
56; Rollin Harvelle Tanner (Carr), 
5; Roman Britain (Echols), 55; Ro- 
man Eagle (Picture), 77; Russian 


ships, 35; “Service Beyond the Call 
of Duty,” 36; Statement of Owner- 
ship, 31; Summer Courses and Latin 
Institutes, 82; Teacher Placement 
Service (Carr), 4, 85; Testimonials 
(Bennett), 15; Theater of Augustus 
at Verona (Picture), 13; Three 
“Greats,” The (Gries), 57; To Vergil 
in Spring (Earle), 70; Two Punch 
Bow! Monuments (Echols), 40, Ven- 
Lustris Labentibus Aetas (De 
Graff), 28; Vergil’s Birthday, 4; 
Verse-Writing Contest, 15; Verse- 
Writing Contest Results, 81; Want a 
Teaching Position? 49, 58, 71; Why 
Not Say It in Latin? (Cochran), 36, 
Wrestling with Latin (White), so. 
I]. Conrriputrors 

Agard, W. R., 7; Aloysius, Sister 
M. Joseph, 35; Bennett, Lydian, 15; 
Berdan, Clara, 56; Burton, Mrs. P. E., 
27, 47, 56; Carlson, Alice, 67; Carr, 
W. L. (W.LC.), 4, 5, 8, 20, 25, 29, 
40, 50, 72; Cavior, J. M., 82; Cochran, 
E. E., 27, 28, 36, 67; Colby, J. K., 25, 
60; Kovach, Edith M. A., 77; Daly, 
Marv, 45; Davis, Marjorie, 56; De 
Graff, Thelma B., 28, 37, 79; Derry, 
Wik 46; Earle, G. W., 33, 70; 
Kchols, E. C., 18, 40, 55; Finch, C. F., 
38; Francis, Sister Mary, O. P., 82; 
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Gries, K. (K.G.), 19, 28, 40, 57, 71, 
84; Grummel, W. C., 19; Gummere, 
F., 16; Harris, W., 59; Hill, Essie, 
15; Hoerber, R. G., 36; Jewett, Eve, 
27; Jones, W. K., 20 Joseph, Sister 
Emily, C. S. J., 81; Keating, Mary, 
81; Keenan, Patricia, 81; Kelhofer, 
Elizabeth C., 47; Keur, Dorothy, 48, 
56; Klarkowski, Rev. C. E., 71; Kyne, 
Estella, 4, 16, 83; Larson, Mrs. L. A., 
28, 47; Latimer, J. F., 80; Lawler, Lil- 
lian B. (L.B.L.), 9, 19, 20, 29, 41, 48, 
60, 73, Layman, Frances, 8&1; 
Leon, Ernestine F., 54; Leslie, R. J., 
69; Lewis, Barbara Ann, 81; McCart- 
nev, FE. S., 38, 56, 79; MacVay, Anna 
P., 55; Mevers, Mrs. M., 81; Mierow, 
C. C., 45; Montgomery, H. C., 8, 56; 
Pack (Paccius), 15, 35; Per- 
kins, Jane, 82; Perry, C. D., 1, 68, 79; 
Poore, C., 67; Robathan, Dorothy M., 
33; Rosenblum, M., 53; Schlernit- 
zauer, Rev. A., 35; Sears, Bernice F., 
81, 82; Stout, S. F., 48; Sutherin, Mrs. 
G. H., 8&1; Sylvia, Sister Mary, 
J., 81; Tella, Janet, 82; Thecla, Sister 
Maria, S. C., 47, 81, 82; Utschen, 
Naomi, 81; Voelkel, Laura B., 37; 
Westington, M. M.. 13; White, D. S., 
59, 68, 80; White, Elizabeth, 5; With- 


Quo Vadis, A (Finch), 38; Scholar- 


Francis, Sylvia, 82; Fritsch, J. W., 81; 


ers, A. M.. 39; Young, A. M., 48, 65; 
Zinck, Sheila, &1. 


Renaissance of Latin 
“RESPONDE MIHI” 


Vir in armis: 

It has been on my mind to write you about how 
to use the Latin reading filmstrips, tests, vocabularies, 
and the rest of the visual-oral-aural aids that THE 
TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. offers for the 
more dynamic modern way of teaching. 

If you are going to use these modern materials and 
techniques, you MUST have the projector and player 
in your classroom at your elbow. Taking your class 
to another part of the building is impractical; borrow- 
ing machines from elsewhere on occasion spoils the 
whole routine. The obvious and, in the long run, 
cheapest way is to own your own. Since machines 
last 15 or 20 years at least, the cost is negligible if 
you take the long view. 

If I may make a suggestion from my own exper- 
ience, the ARGUS PBB 200 watt projector with film- 
strip adapter extra is the perfect machine for our 
work. It will project under almost daylight conditions, 
which means that ordinary shades will darken your 
room enough for the purpose. The ARGUS PBB 200 
has no teeth to wear out the filmstrip; a child can 
set it up and run it without trouble. It permits you 
to show one line at a time, or anything up to a whole 
frame of four or five lines, and turns in either di- 
rection at will. 

The back of a map or any SMOOTH white surface 
is best for showing lettered filmstrips, for that type of 
surface will not fade the image for those sitting on 
the side of your room to any appreciable degree. Of 


Tutor That Never Tires, Ine. 
BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 


course you know that the distance of the projector 
from the screen determines the size of the image. 
The room should be as light as clear image permits, 
never completely blacked out. A room that is too 
dark will make the image too bright. My room is 
always light enough for writing purposes; that means 
I can do written work from a filmstrip. 
Wherever possible I synchronize a record with the 
filmstrip, a technique that affords maximum emotional 
impact. My playback machine has a detachable loud- 
speaker for a cover (all good players do). This per- 
mits me to use an “aggregate box” with ten headsets 
for listening purposes. As a matter of fact I have two 
of them jacked into the player with twenty headsets 
attached. Twenty students can listen to their instruc- 
tion on records while the rest of the class works with 
me in some other activity. 
And this will interest you especially: Have you 
asked for your FREE copy of Dr. Waldo E. Sweet’s 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, written to accompany 
the filmstrips of the stories in SCOTT, FORESMAN’s 
great new text, USING LATIN, BOOK ONE? This 
manual will explain perfectly how to use ANY read- 
ing filmstrip with the correct techniques as devel- 
oped by the science of Descriptive Linguistics. You 
undoubtedly have heard of the Latin Workshop cur- 
rently going full blast at the University of Michigan 
under the direction of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. It promises great things for Latin in the 
future development of scientific teaching. 
Dr. Sweet’s MANUAL FOR TEACHERS is a real 
MUST—and all you need to do is just ask for it. I'll 
be happy to send you one. 
Cordially yours, 

Richard H. Walker 
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The American Classical League 
Thirty-Fifth Year 


and 


Sixth 


Institute 
June 18-20 1953 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 1953 INSTITUTE 


Valuable and Enlightening Papers and Discussions 
New Views, in Color, of Ancient Greece and Rome Today 
Reception, with music, in the Parlors of Hamilton Hall 


Concert Friday evening by Carroll Glenn, violinist, and Eugene List, pianist 
(all Institute visitors are invited as guests of the 
Miami University Artists Series) 


Trees — — — Spacious Lawns — — — Trees 


Oxford is on Ohio Routes 73 and 27. There is frequent bus service from Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Middletown, Hamilton, and Richmond, Indiana. Full accommodations at $5.00 per day (or 
slightly more if unusual conditions develop). Hamilton Hall will serve as headquarters and 
adjacent South Hall will be reserved for Catholic Sisters. Rooms will be available before the 
Institute begins but the first meal will be luncheon on June 18. Partial days and individual 
meals will be charged at nominal and proportionate prices. 


Fill out below and send as soon as possible to the American Classical League, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 


Sponsors of Junior Classical League groups will please send full names of all students with 
an indication or sex. ; 
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